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READERS CHOICE 



Publishing them, and indexes have been pro- 
vided. Together, the volumes provide welcome 
additions to the shelves of books on early 
American history. 

Carl Ubbelohde 
Lniversity of Colorado 



The American Story: The Age of Exploration 
to the Atom. Edited by Earl Schenck Miers. 
Introduction by Allan Nevins. (Channel 
Press, Great Neck, New York, 1956. Pp. 352. 
$5.00.) 

This is American history by sixty assorted 
writers who prepared the material to be used 
as radio^ Scripts, and "were heard by audiences 
which certainly aggregated millions of people," 
according to the introduction. All the contribu- 
tors have published books or have written 
articles for professional Journals. Some have 
won various literary honors for their previous 
publications. The script that each prepared for 
broadcast was in line with the work for which 
each is known. The Scripts were revised some« 
what and placed in a rough chronological order 
under eight major divisions, reaching from 
the Vikings to the United Nations and the 
Cold War. 

Through short, dramatic stories of people 
and events, the authors have tried to teil the 
story of America truthfully, being neither 
hagiologic nor iconoclastic, in a style that 
brings to the reader the magic of the events 
and the imagination of the leaders which 
welded the forty-eight states together and gave 
us our heritage. The work is topical or anec- 
dotal in approach. In the introduction Allan 
Nevins comments, "This book views our his- 
tory primarily as a pageant, a series of events, 
scenes, and movements of striking color and 
dramatic force." This, and the large number of 
authors would seem to place an obvious handi- 
cap on the book, but the editor's skill has con- 
quered the difficulty: by use of introductory 
paragraphs before each paper he has made the 
story cohesive. 

High school teachers should find this book 
valuable for breathing life into a United States 
history course rendered dead by the tradi- 
tionally bloodless textbook. Since textbooks try 
to include so much between their Covers, they 
obviously must omit practically all the detail 
that makes one event different from another. 
By using The American Story, a teacher can 
present the details that make history interest- 
ing, and at the same time she can correct many 
erroneous impressions left by a typical course 
in American history. 



There will be others besides teachers who 
will enjoy the co-operative venture of The 
Society of American Historians and Broadcast 
Music Incorporated. The objective of the So- 
ciety, to record historical events in a manner 
that is both factual and interesting, is achieved 
in this attempt at mass education. Here can be 
found a refresher course in United States 
history for those who have neither the time 
nor the desire to take a formal course, but 
who are curious about their country's growth. 
The reader's patriotism is stirred by the writ- 
ing — not in the narrow sense of pride in one's 
country, but in the wider sense of appreciation 
of all who contributed to make our heritage. 
The reader will want to read more about the 
history of the United States after reading The 
American Story. 

Thurman Fox 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin 



The Birth of the Republic 1763-89. By Ed- 
mund S. Morgan. (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. Pp. ix, 177. $3.00.) 

Editor Daniel J. Boorstin opens this little 
book with a preface that insults the author 
and the entire profession in the bargain. Pro- 
fessor Morgan closes it with a quietly powerful 
analytical essay sketching previous writing on 
the subject. Between these extremes lie a few 
bits of solid scholarship, a few keen insights, 
and a great deal of nonsense. 

Whether it is even theoretically possible to 
treat this entire period, 1763-1789, in a mean- 
ingful way in 157 pages is questionable. If it 
is possible, it could be done only as a highly 
distilled essence of countless particulars of 
local, colony-state, national, and international 
magnitude. As Morgan suggests, no man since 
Bancroft has even come close to an adequate 
command of all the vital data. In lieu thereof, 
Morgan attempts to effect a synthesis of the 
various conflicting interpretations of the epoch. 

Within the limits thus imposed, he fares 
reasonably well. To Becker's dictum that there 
were two revolutions, one for home rule, the 
other to determine who should rule at home, 
Morgan responds tellingly that the "most rad- 
ical change produced in Americans by the 
Revolution was in fact not a division at all 
but the union of three million cantankerous 
colonists into a new nation." To Beard's em- 
phasis on economic self-interest as a moving 
force in the period, he spins an effective 
counter-thesis that at once accepts and rejects 
Beard's thesis. The founding fathers, says 
Morgan, were guided by high principles, 
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principles which, having grown out of practical 
experience, necessarily coincided with the 
economic interests of the fathers. The mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Convention, he says, 
"had a selfish interest in bringing about a 
public good." 

By handling his subject this way the author, 
while disagreeing in many particulars with the 
historians who created the framework in which 
the epoch is currently viewed, does not succeed 
in breaking outside that framework. And the 
fact of the matter is, that framework cannot 
accommodate a modicum of the phenomena 
crucial to an understanding of the epoch. What 
is needed is a new tire. Here Morgan is con- 
tent to attempt the impossible Job of patching 
the old one. Professor Morgan has contributed 
a great deal to our understanding of the period, 
but not in this volume. 

The book contains numerous weaknesses 
deriving from the author's theorizing (wherein 
he sounds much like a writer of Federalist 
Propaganda) and his presentist judgements. 
An excellent example is his evaluation of the 
principles of the fathers, in which their dis- 
tinctions between republics and democracies 
and between equality and liberty are com- 
pletely disregarded. It also seems clear that 
Morgan is not one who would hold that the 
study of history is amoral. He follows tradi- 
tion, for example, in damning the opponents 
of centralization of governmental power as 
"men with less vision and less ability." Such 
men as Clinton, Mason, Bryan, and Gervais 
may have been "wrong" (and who knows? 
All we can be sure of is that they were on the 
losing side.), but it is hardly sound to say 
they had little vision and little ability. But 
more serious and too numerous to cite here 
are the factual errors and misleading interpre- 
tations that derive from an inadequate consid- 
eration of the experience of the states and 
localities during the period. American history 
from 1763 to 1776 did not occur only in 
Boston, nor did it take place only in Congress 
during the 1780's. 

Forrest McDonald 

American History Research Center 

The Life and Times of King Cotton. By David 
L. Cohn. (Oxford University Press, New York, 
1956. Pp. viii, 286. $5.00.) 

A native of the fertile delta section of 
Mississippi, David L. Cohn has lived a good 
part of his life in an atmosphere of cotton 
growing, cotton marketing, cotton problems, 
and cotton talk. Perhaps his education, read- 
ing, and travel have enabled him to view the 



history of cotton (and of the South) with 
some degree of objectivity, but there is no 
doubt that in this book he writes with the 
understanding that comes from intimate, first 
hand knowledge of a subject. No one, of 
course, can know from experience more than 
a small fraction of the story of cotton, and 
Cohn has relied heavily on other writers. 
Though the book contains neither footnotes 
nor bibliography, the author indicates by 
means of numerous brief quotations that much 
of his information comes from such authorities 
as Ulrich B. Phillips, William E. Dodd, L. C. 
Gray, W. J. Cash, Clement Eaton, Frank 
Owsley, E. Merton Coulter, Vann Woodward, 
and other serious students of the history of 
the South. Travel accounts, census reports, and 
other printed materials are also made use of 
in the study. 

Disclaiming any intention of trying to pre- 
sent "a complete study," Cohn professes to 
have "attempted merely to teil something of 
an agriculture that fashioned the life of a great 
region and profoundly affected the destiny of 
the whole American people." Actually, he 
surveys the history of cotton in the United 
States from the colonial period almost to the 
present moment. While stressing the human 
factor throughout, he treats of the revolution 
wrought by Eli Whitney, the development of 
textile manufacturing, the slave trade, the 
plantation system, the expansion of the cotton 
kingdom, the importance of the fiber in world 
commerce, the Civil War and its aftermath, 
the role of cotton in the rise of the New South, 
and the more recent southward movement of 
the textile industry. Ending on a note of frus- 
tration, Cohn discusses today's cotton problem, 
for which he sees no Solution. 

The book is somewhat superficial, as a brief 
survey of a long and complex history is likely 
to be. It leaves many questions unanswered, 
and it is not always accurate in detail. Yet it 
is well written and its viewpoint is realistic. 
It is, indeed, what it was doubtless intended 
to be — a good populär history of cotton cul- 
ture in this country. 

James F. Hopkins 

University of Kentucky 

Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arthur S. 
Link. (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1956. Pp. ix, 504. $7.50.) 

Professor Link's second volume of his life 
of Woodrow Wilson is political biography of a 
high order. Written with a strong infusion of 
history and based on an exhaustive use of man- 
uscripts, it is a tour de force of research that 
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